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Notes and Discussiona. 107 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea ; 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 

One wonders what the great Julius would say to all that, could he but 
see it. What surprise were his did he but step ashore on Kent again, or 
sail through the Pool, or board our great ironclads, or take train from 
Dover to London, or send a message by telegraph from Paris to Rome, 
or converse by telephone ! Would his entire generation of Latins, were 
it alive now, overloaded by our civilization, only sink beneath it, and fade 
before us, even as the Red Indians do ? 

Another notice of England on the part of Schelling occurs at page 277, 
vol. i, 2te Abth., of his collected works. As regards adoption of the 
principle of experience, he says thus : " England took the lead, France 
followed. \Ve have seen since then, however, that, in the country of Des- 
cartes, a party consisting of bolder spirits demands again a metaphyics, 
though with proviso of the initiative in experience. Whether this time 
England will follow remains to be seen. To all calls in this direction, as 
yet, and such calls have not been wanting — I may remind of Coleridge, 
for example — the answer has been : ' I am rich and increased with goods, 
and have need of nothing.' The trade of the globe, the enormous devel- 
opment of the industrial arts, the never-stopping, though so far regular, 
action of its political life, in conjunction with an obscure, barbarous juris- 
prudence and a stationary Church, take in, on one side, so many interests, 
and, on another side, give so much fixedness to the various relations, 
that people there can find no inclination to subject themselves to the 
casualties which are unavoidably associated with the prosecution of the 
higher sciences, and contentedly bear the want of what the Germans, since 
so long a time, so highly esteem." 

Faithful Anglo-Israel — that nowadays, of the two sons of Joseph so 
remarkably blessed by Jacob, considers Ephraim to refer to England and 
Manasseh to refer to America — will be rather interested, we should think, 
in these expressions (especially the former ones) of Schelling's ! 

J. Hutchison Stirling. 

LOVE. 

Unconquerable and inviolate 
Is Love : servant and sovereign of man's wit, 
Though the light-winged Fancy changeful flit, 
She rules 'unswervingly her fair estate, 
O'erbeara mischance and error, envy and hate, 
High intellect, ambition, passion, pride; 
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Endowments that capricious fortune brings, 
By her disfranchisements are set aside, 
The mistress she alil^e of slaves and lungs, 
Empress of Earth's dominions, far and wide, 
Eldest of Potentates, and latest bom, 
Of all in Heaven above, or Earth below ! 
No being so illustrious or forlorn. 
That to Love's sceptre doth not gladly bow. 
January, 1880. A. Bronson Alcott. 



SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
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A man does not value the Creator so mucli here ; he thinks of the cre- 
ated. Here falls the crown of humanity upon his head in its circle of 
beauty, suffering, and uncertainty. The speechless air, the deaf earth, 
the blindness of substance — what do they but render ua back vagueness 
for vagueness ? Why was Christ tempted on a mount ? Not because he 
could see therefrom the kingdoms of the earth. — Elizabeth Stoddard. 

In civilized epochs men write histories ; in barbarous ages they act 
them. — Michelet. 

With what thoughts in his own lofty, opaque mind ; like a crowned 
mule, of such pace and carriage, who had unexpectedly stepped on gal- 
vanic wires. — Carlyle. 

Darkness is the dead Earth's Shadow. — Tbid. 

O for the spirit of that matchless man. 
Whom nature led throughout her whole domain, 
While he embodied breath'd ethereal air. — Landor. 
His unshorn hair, grown soft in these abodes, 
Waved back, and scattered thin and hoary light. — Ibid. 
Whose hills 
Touch the last cloud upon the level sky. — Ibid. 
Fallen, unpitied, unbelieved, unloved, 
I should, have died long earlier. — Ibid. 
Surely no air is stirring ; every step 
Tires me ; the columns shake, the ceiling fleets, 
The floor beneath me slopes, the altar rises. — Ibid. 
What almanac can calculate fine weather 
In those strange fickle regions where God plants 
A man and woman, and sticks love between. — Ibid 



